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The Twentieth National Peony Show was held in the immense 
Hippodrome building of the Minnesota State Fair grounds, June 
21st, 22nd, and 23rd. 

50,000 peony blooms were on display in the greatest Peony Show 
the World has ever seen. 

With the keenest competition furnished by growers from Massa- 
chusetts to North Dakota, the Brand Peony Farms were awarded 
First Prize and the Gold Medal for the finest collection consisting 
of not more than 100 varieties. In this entry 82 varieties were 
exhibited and from this number 33 were originated by the Brands. 

They were also awarded a Gold Medal and a Silver Medal for 
new varieties of their introduction of especial merit, the highest 
award the Society could give for new varieties. This collection 
included several varieties that will be ready for distribution in 1925. 

If you do not already have a copy of our 1922-1923 Peony Cata- 
logue describing fully one of the finest stocks of peonies the World 
has ever seen, write for one. 

THE BRAND PEONY FARM 


Faribault Box 25 Minn. 





And Now for the Joy of 
* * & 
Dividing ! 

It’s a fact that next to seeing my Iris bloom, the 
next great joy is to dig and ship them, for I know that 
every root I send stands for pleasures multiplied. For 
years I have chummed with the Iris. A fair collection 
has resulted and the overflow I generally offer to 
Horticulture Readers. Hundreds of satisfied patrons 
throughout the country will gladly testify to the kind 
of service I render. 


IRIS OFFERS EXTRAORDINARY 


12 Iris worth $4.00 for $3.00 6 Extra Choice Iris worth 
#7.00 for $5.00 


Albert Victor, Arche- Afterglow, Alcazar 
veque, Darius, Her Majes- Archeveque, Palaurea, Qua- 
ty, Juniata, Loreley, Mith- ker Lady, White Knight. 
ras, Perfection, Rhein Nixe, (In packing the above there 
Rose Unique, Walhalla, might possibly one or two extra 
Walneriana. get in the package.) 
Mixed Iris not labeled (all good varieties) $5.00 per 100, 
$45.00 per 1000. Connoisseurs will be interested in the 
fact that I also offer such choice Irises as B. Y. Morrison, 
Crusader, Lady Foster, Baronet, L. A. Williamson, ete. 
New list ready about August Ist. 


We also grow Peonies and Phlox. We will tell you 
about them later. 


HDB WHO SERVES BEST PROFITS MOST 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts 





























Our large stock of trees and shrubs 
enables us to furnish strong, vigorous 
plants in large as well as small sizes 
that will transplant readily. Visit our 


nurseries and see the stock we offer. 





The Bay State 
Nurseries 


W.H. WYMAN & SON 


North Abington, Mass. 








WY MAN'S 
Framing ghar Nurseries 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 





Plan NOW to Plant 
this Fall 
(Particularly EVERGREENS!) 


Fall planting gains you a 
“flying start’ to fresh, vig- 
orous, beautiful growth in 
the Spring. And, by select- 
ing Wyman’s Framingham 
Nursery Stock, you gain final 
& assurance that what you plant 
is the best that money can buy. 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic Gar- 
den, which has given much attention 
to the subject of wild flower preserva- 
tion, has issued several leaflets on the 
subject. One of the most interesting 
has to do with the methods followed 
in Connecticut, which is called a sub- 
urban state. Connecticut is given 
credit as being the pioneer state in the 
development of game laws for plants. 
Unfortunately in the case of Mountain 
Laurel the laws are not adequate to 
save the woods and fields from spolia- 
tion. 

The Laurel is Connecticut’s state 
flower, and grows very abundantly on 
its hillsides. The recommendation is 
made for the establishment of a State 
Laurel Nursery, or private propagat- 
ing establishments where the plants 
may be grown from seed. The argu- 
ment is presented that Laurel can 
readily be grown for export if handled 
properly, and the city florists given 
all that they require. The bulletin 
was written by Mr. R. C. Benedict, of 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden staff. 

Professor Arno H. Nehrling of the 
Department of Floriculture, Cornell 








University, has been made _ superin- 
tendent of the flower exhibits at the 
New York State Fair, which will be 
held from September 10 to September 
15 this year. 

The floral displays have always at- 
tracted a great deal of attention, and 
Professor Nehrling has plans under 
way to make them more interesting 
than ever this year. Nearly $3000 is 
offered in prizes, and entries in this 
department are open to florists as well 
as amateur gardeners. In addition to 
the cash prizes, the American Gladi- 
olus Society, as well as the American 
Dahlia Society, offer special prizes con- 
sisting of silver and bronze medals. 
Mr. Benjamin Hammond, ex-Presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society, 
offers a special prize for the best col- 
lection of garden Roses grown and ar- 
ranged by an amateur. 

For information regarding entries 
and exhibits address Professor Arno 
H. Nehrling, Cornell University, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., or J. Dan Ackerman, Jr., 
Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 





The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners will 


be held at Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
August 14-17, Among the speakers. . 
will be Mayor William A. Magee of 
Pittsburgh, Robert Weeks of Ohio, 
President John Barnet of Sewickley, 
Pa., Thomas W. Head of New Jersey, 
W. N. Craig of Weymouth, Mass., and 
E. J. McCullum of Pittsburg. At 8 
o’clock in the evening of the opening 
day A. J. Cogshall will give an illus- 
trated lecture on “Hunting Big Game 
in the Rockies.” The annual ban- 
quet will be held at Fort Pitt Hotel 


at 7 P.M., Wednesday’ evening, 
August 15. On Thursday there will 
be an automobile tour of the Pitts- 


burgh parks. 





Preliminary schedules have been is- 
sued for a great Orchid Show to be 
held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
May 8-11 of next year. It is expected’ 
that there will be entries from foreign 
countries, as well as from the largest 
establishments in America, and the 
show will attract wide attention. 





Among the prizes to be offered at 
the Gladiolus Show of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York in the 
Museum Building at Bronx Park, 
August 3-5, is one for $50.00 to be 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH MADE TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
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given for the largest and best collec- 
tion of named varieties covering 150 
square feet, with not less than 25 kinds 
correctly named. A silver medal is 
being offered for six spikes of the best 
new seedling, any type. Kenneth R. 
Boynton will give an illustrated lec- 
ture on Gladioli in the Museum at 4 
P.M., Saturday, August 4. 





A new Pernetiana Rose called Lady 
Roundway is attracting much atten- 
tion in England. At the exhibition 
of the International Rose Society in 
England, held in London, July 28, a 
gold medal was awarded to E. P. R. 
Cant & Sons for this Rose, which is a 
rich apricot orange in color, with 
shadings so bright as to be almost 
dazzling. This Rose is described as 
the most striking novelty of the day. 





At a Sweet Pea Show held in Wor- 
cester, Mass., by the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society, July 12, much 
interest was created by a_ seedling 
Sweet Pea exhibited by Mrs. J. J. 
Glessmer of Littleton, N. H., and 
bearing her name. This new Sweet 
Pea much resembles in color the va- 
riety Rosabelle. Mrs. Glessmer was 
given a certificate of merit for her dis- 
play. At the same show an unusually 
attractive collection of Sweet Peas 
was exhibited by Allen J. Jenkins, 
representing the Dr. Homer Gage es- 
tate at Shrewsbury. Mr. Jenkins pro- 
duced flowers of unusual size, length 
and thickness of stem. 





Municipalities all over the country 


are laying out Rose gardens, but there 
are few instances where these gardens 
have had so spontaneous a beginning 
as in Springfield, Mass. The interest 
of Springfield gardeners was aroused, 
no doubt, by the prominence which 
has been achieved by the older gar- 
dens in Elizabeth Park at Hartford, 
Conn. In 1914 Marshall Headle and 
his brother, Herman W. Headle, both 
connected with the Park Department, 
designed and drew the plans for a 
‘Rose garden which were adopted by 
the Board of Park Commissioners. 
When it came to laying out the 
gardens, practically no city funds 
were needed for the purchase of Rose 
bushes, the expense being met by vol- 
untary contributions from _public- 
spirited Rose lovers. The J. W. 
Adams Nursery Co. gave a thousand 
hybrid perpetual Roses and smaller 
donations were received from individ- 
uals, societies, and groups. The police 
officers of Springfield 


“more than $30. The employees of the 


contributed’ 


Park Department gave $25 and sev- 
eral lodges of Odd Fellows $10 each. 
The money from these contributions 


_was used entirely for the purchase of 


plants, the Park Department doing 
the work of setting them out. 

The Rose garden is located on a 
southern slope in well-drained, rich, 
clayey loam. It is an ideal situation, 
as is proven by the immense burst of 
bloom to be found in the garden every 
season. Altogether, there are two 
and a half acres given over to Roses, 
with nearly 3000 plants in about 100 
different varieties, 


The Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
will hold its first Annual Dahlia Show 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J., on Thursday, Friday and Sat- 
urday, September 13, 14, and 15. 

The organization, although but six 
months old, has grown rapidly and 
its members are full of enthusiasm, 
working hard for its success. They 
have taken not only the large ball- 
room but three large rooms adjoining. 
There will be every encouragement 
both for the amateur and commercial 
grower with medals and prizes do- 
nated by many outside organizations. 
Applications for entry may be sent to 
Mr. Charles E. Walker, 264 East 32nd 
Street, Paterson, New Jersey. 





Horticultural Hall, Boston, which is 
now the home of HORTICULTURE, 
is one of the city’s most noted build- 
ings. It stands at the corner of Mas- 
sachusetts and Huntington avenues, 
in a very central location, and is a 
handsome, imposing structure, erect- 
ed in 1900. The building contains 
two exhibition halls, two lecture halls, 
a very large and conveniently ar- 
ranged library, with reading room, 
and various offices for the secretary 
and his staff. It is the center of the 
horticultural interests of New Eng- 
land and is visited by hundreds of 
people from other sections each sea- 
son. 





SOWING PANSY SEED 





Pansy seed must be sown at once in 
order to have good blooming plants 
early in the Spring. A very small 
amount of seed will give plants enough 
for the average garden, but it should 
be seed of the best quality. Poor 
seed, which means cheap seed, is 
never satisfactory. ; 

Pansies like rich, moist soil. No 
success can be expected unless the 
soil contains plenty of well-rotted old 





manure or is naturally fertile. It is 
also important to have some means of 
applying water to the newly seeded 
bed. This bed can be made in any 
open space, exposed to the sun, and 
should be about three feet wide. It 
should be dug over until the soil is 
fine and smooth. It is best to sow 
the seed in shallow drills two inches 
apart. A very light covering of soil is 
required. Some growers use only a 
little sand over the seed. 

After the seed is in the ground a 
good wetting down is needed, but 
with a fine spray, so that the seeds 
will not be washed out. It is a very 
good plan to place a strip of burlap on 
the bed and apply the water to that. 
The. water will soak through the 
cloth quickly and the distribution will 
be even. A litle hay or a strip of 
sheeting may be placed over the seed 
bed to retain the moisture until the 
seedlings appear. Then all covering 
must be removed. The beds must 
never be allowed to dry out, and 
watering twice a day may be required. 
Yet too much water is to be avoided 
after the plants are up. 

When the plants are well started, it 
is best to transplant them to another 
bed, preferably one raised somewhat 
above the surface, so that surplus 
water will drain off. A simple cold 
frame may be used to advantage in 
place of raised beds. There should 
be six or seven inches between the 
rows of plants and from two to three 
inches between the plants in the rows. 
It is important to set the plants as 
deeply as possible without covering 
them. The plants should be kept cul- 
tivated lightly for the balance of the 
season and watered frequently. Many 
of them will be blooming freely before 
Winter, and plants in a cold frame 
may be lifted at any time during the 
Winter months to be forced in pots 
in the house. 

Pansies in frames may be covered 
with glass, but plants left in the open 
beds will usually go through the cold 
months with but little loss, even in 
the northern states. It is necessary, 
however, to give them a blanket of 
coarse hay or straw or very coarse 
manure. Leaves will serve, but are 
likely to make too dense a mat, thus 
shutting out the air. It is not the 
freezing which injures the plants, but 
the alternate freezing and thawing, 
which tends to throw them out of the 
ground and expose the roots to the 
drying winds. The methods described 
may be used for growing Pansies for 
market as well as for the home gar- 
den. 
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GARDEN LILIES 





The Best Kinds and 


If more intelligent care were shown 
in the selection of Lilies for the gar- 
den there would be fewer complaints 
about unsatisfactory results. The list 
of Lilies which can be grown in gar- 
dens is very long, but the number 
which is actually worth while for any 
garden except that of the collector, or 
one where the most ideal conditions 
can be found, is comparatively small. 
Doubtless the Madonna Lily, Lilium 
candidum, is the best known. Cer- 
tainly it is one of the most desirable, 
its pure white flowers, borne on stalks 
four to five feet high, being one of the 
floral delights of June. The Madonna 
Lily looks well in almost any situa- 
tion, but is particularly lovely when 
combined with Larkspurs or other 
flowers having deep rich colors. It 
differs from many other Lilies in its. 
growing habits, and should be planted 
in August or September. It makes a 
certain amount of growth the first 
season, and does not get well estab- 
lished if not planted until late in the 
Fall, at a time when most other Lily 
bulbs go into the ground. The bulbs 
should be planted at least six inches 
deep, too, and if the soil is at all 
heavy, a little sand should be run into 
the bottom of the hole. 

In recent years more has been heard 
about the Regal Lily than about any 
other kind. This is an introduction 
from northwestern China, where the 
bulbs were found by E. H. Wilson, of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Until recently 
the bulbs were sold at a high price, but 
are now cheap enough so that they 
can be used in any garden. They are 
among the hardiest of all Lily bulbs, 
and reproduce themselves rapidly. 
Moreover, this Lily is easily grown 
from seed. This being true, it would 
seem as though the stock would in- 
crease very quickly, but various 
checks, like rotting. of the bulbs, due 
to weather conditions, have interfered. 

The Regal Lily flowers in July, and 
makes a gorgeous display. Its flowers 
are white, slightly suffused with pink, 
and with a shade of canary yellow in 
the center. Few Lilies are so highly 
perfumed, the fragrance filling the 
garden. The blooming season is com- 
paratively short, but while it lasts the 
Regal Lily is the center of interest in 
any garden plot. 

It is not easy to say too much in 
favor of this Lily as a garden plant, 
but some of the catalogues have gone 





How to Grow Them 


rather too far when they have pre- 
dicted that it will become the Easter 
Lily of the future, being easy to force. 
The truth is that it will stand forcing, 
but that it does not bloom satisfac- 
torily until the second year,—a fact 
which is pretty certain to prevent its 
being taken up by florists in a com- 
mercial way, at least on any large 
scale. 

Lilium auratum is a very gorgeous 
‘flower, blooming in August. It is 
large, white in color, with a golden 
band. Unfortunately it is a very er- 
ratic species. It will bloom freely for 
a year or two and then suddenly dis- 
appear. For that reason it is not to be 
recommended to the average amateur 
who wants a permanent plantation. 

The Speciosum Lily, both the white 
form (Album) and the several kinds, 
like Roseum and Rubrum, spotted and 
flushed with red, are much more satis- 


factory. These Lilies have long 
blooming seasons, continuing from 
August into September. They bear 


many flowers to the stem, and last 
unusually well when cut. 

Lilium Henryi is similar to the 
Speciosum varieties, but is bright or- 
ange in color and, as a rule, grows 
taller. It is a very satisfactory Lily, 
flowering freely and being very hardy. 
It is now being grown by nurserymen 
from seed sown in this country. 

The Lilies so far named, apart from 
L. auratum, are the ones most desir- 
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._ or in Rhododendron plantings, 








THE WILD CANADA LILY. 
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able for the average garden. There 
are others, however, which are worth 
growing. Lilium canadense is a na- 
tive American species, with yellow 
flowers spotted with brown. The va- 
riety rubrum is less well known but 
even prettier. Both bloom in July 
and grow best in a moist place, not 
objecting to considerable shade. If 
the bell-like flowers were not so mod- 
est as to hang their heads toward the 
ground the plants would be more 
showy, but they are always interest- 
ing. 

Most old-fashioned gardens have the 
Tiger Lily, which will grow anywhere 
and seeds itself freely. It is not very 
refined or very dainty, and not to be 
compared with the other kinds named 
above, yet-many persons are very fond 
of it. There is a double form, Tigri- 
dum flore pleno, which is a novelty, 
but which can hardly be considered 
any more beautiful than the single va- 
riety. 

Then there are the Crimson Lilies 
of June, forms of Thunbergianum, all 
good and having the merit of bloom- 
ing early; probably Thunbergianum 
elegans is the best known, but T. atro- 
sanguineum is larger growing and 
rather more impressive. There is also 
a golden yellow variety called T. macu- 
latum. 


Most Lilies like to be planted rather 
deeply. L. auratum should go 12 
inches under thé surface. Speciosum 
Lilies also like deep planting, but the 
Thunbergianum species prefer less 
depth. 


One thing to make sure of in grow- 
ing Lilies is that they have perfect 
drainage as well as good soil. Almost 
all kinds give better results if a little 
sand envelops them when the ground 
is at all heavy. Several of the native 
Lilies, like L. superbum and L. cana- 
dense, are used to advantage for nat- 
uralizing along the outskirts of woods 
be- 
cause of their love for moisture and 
shade. 


Practically all Lilies are alike in 
their preference for a cool soil, so that 
if the ground around them can be kept 
mulched with leaf mould, or, if this is 
impossible to obtain, with grass clip- 
pings, they will give the best results. 
Decayed material of this kind is what 
they like for fertilizer, and manure 
should always be avoided. Mr. Wil- 
son, in discussing the culture of the 
Regal Lily, has been quoted as say- 
ing, “You should no more give ma- 
nure to this Lily than you would 
beefsteak to a baby.” 
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INCREASING ORIENTAL POPPIES 





Oriental 
garden perennials which are propa- 
gated readily in midsummer. As is 
well known, they do not relish being 
moved about in the Spring, at which 
time their fleshy roots are filled with 


Poppies are among the 


moisture. In August, however, the 
roots are almost dry, and can be cut 
up with impunity. It is only necessary 
after lifting the plants to cut up each 
root into sections two inches long. 
Each bit of should then be 
planted about two inches deep, with 
12 or 14 inches between them. 
before Fall 


above ground, 


root 


Long 


new growth will show 
and the plants 
bloom freely next Summer. 

Oriental Poppies 
are the most gorgeous of all the early 
summer flowers. Their great blooms, 
six or eight inches across, are almost 
velvet-like in their texture, and are 
particularly attractive when they have 
a thick green background. Although 


the scarlet varieties are the kinds 


will 


Unquestionably, 


most often seen in gardens, there are 
much more 


varieties with delicate 





shades and one or two pure white 
kinds. 

It often proves difficult to use the 
scarlet Poppies successfully in mixed 
borders, but the softer-hued kinds 


combine well with almost all peren- 


nials. Oriental Poppies give best re- 
sults if pruned a little, any weak 
flower stems being cut away. Some- 


times staking is required to keep the 
plants upright, but the stakes should 
not reach more than half way up the 
stems, so that the heads can nod and 
bend in their naturally graceful man- 
ner. The fact that Oriental Poppies 
leave empty gaps in borders after 
blooming requires the use of other 
plants to succeed them. Montbretias, 
Gladioli, and the dwarf Dahlias may 
be used. 





HONESTY 


For some reason considerable in- 
terest seems to have been revived in 
the old-fashioned plant known as Hon- 
esty, and called by the botanists Lu- 
naria biennis. Probably the favor in 
which it finds itself is due to the re- 
newed interest in all kinds of flowers 


MIDSUMMER IS THE BEST TIME TO HANDLE ORIENTAL POPPIES. 


and seed pods suitable for Winter dec- 
oration. As the color of the flowers is 
a purple magenta, they are as dis- 
agreeable as can well be imagined. 
The seed pods, however, take on an 
attractive silvery whiteness after the 
seeds have fallen, and the tall stems, 
carrying great numbers of shining 
discs, look very picturesque. The cu- 
rious nature of the seed pods has 
given rise to the. vernacular name of 
“Money in Both Pockets.” 


Honesty will grow almost anywhere, 
and reproduces itself very freely from 
self-sown seed. It has the fortunate 
habit, however, of not flowering until 
the second year. Seed scattered this 
Fall make plants that will 
produce flowers year after next. Nev- 
ertheless Honesty is capable of be- 
coming a weed if not held in check, 
as immense numbers of seedlings are 
sure to appear. 


will 





GOLDEN EMBLEM ROSE 





In the few gardens where it is to be 
found, the Rose Golden Emblem has 
made little less than a sensation. It 
seems to merit all the praise which has 
been given it by English gardeners, 
who are more familiar with it. It is 
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a comparatively new Rose, a hybrid 
tea, and deep yellow in color, with 
wide petals of remarkable brilliancy. 
Golden Emblem is a very free bloomer, 
and the flowers keep well when cut. 
Just how it will stand the winters in 
the colder sections of the country re- 
mains to be seen. Probably it will 
need considerable protection, but 
those garden makers who are willing 
to use a little extra effort in order to 
enjoy the finest of the newer hybrid 
teas can hardly avoid experimenting 
with a plant or two of Golden Em- 
blem. 





MILDEW ON OUTDOOR ROSES 





Please give me a formula to over- 
come mildew on outdoor roses. 

The following recipe has been used 
with great success: 
Liver Of pOIOMT si icc iccccecei % oz. 
Fels Naphtha soap or Ivory soap % oz. 
WOE Ss cue eins cwekeves ths 1 gallon 

Dissolve the liver of sulphur in cold 
water and the soap by the aid of heat; 
when thoroughly dissolved, mix. The 
plants must be sprayed early in the 
morning to prevent’ scalding—never 
late in the day. Mildew is often de- 
veloped on roses by wetting the foli- 
age late in the day. Mildew comes 
when we have much rain at night. 
always spray with the above mixture 
as soon as possible after a rainy night. 
In sections where mildew is prevalent, 
spraying before it appears is advis- 
able. Roses should always be watered 
early in the morning. 





VALUE OF LARGE SEEDS 





Professor M. B. Cummings, of the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment 
Station, reports in Bulletin 177 the re- 
sults of experiments with large heavy 
seeds vs. small or light seed, and tells 
us that with Sweet Peas the larger 
seeds gave more vigorous plants, of 
greater height and more foliage. The 
seeds germinate better, the plants pro- 
duce more blooms and the blossoms 
appear earlier. In the same way, 
large seed was more favorable in the 


case of Hubbard Squash, Sweet 
Pumpkins, Lettuce, Radishes and 
Beans. Mr. Cummings says: “The 


discard of small seed and the use only 
of the large and the medium sizes en- 
tails some loss of seed, which would 
amount to but little, except with high- 
priced seed, but which would effect a 
considerable saving in the matter of 
production. Moreover, the price of 


seed is one of the smaller items in the 
cost of producing a crop.” 


[ SHRUBS | 


A Summer Flowering Buckeye 
Among the few shrubs or small 
trees blooming at this season, none is 
more conspicuous than the summer 
flowering Buckeye, Aesculus parvi- 
flora. Although not so common as 
many other shrubs, it is frequently to 
be met with in gardens, and always at- 
tracts attention. It is not a plant, 
however, for very small places, be- 
cause it spreads over a wide space. A 














_plant that is not more than 10 feet 


tall may be 15 feet in diameter, and it 
must have plenty of room to look well. 

The flowers are small and white, but 
are borne in tall narrow spikes. These 
spikes are often a foot high, and when 
a plant is in good condition are pro- 
duced in great numbers. Sometimes a 
secondary growth of flowers is pro- 
duced lower down, making a curious 
tier of bloom. This dwarf Buckeye is 
a native of the Southeastern states of 
America, but is most common in 
northern Alabama, although not very 
abundant anywhere. 


Hydrangea paniculata’ 

Without much doubt Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora has been plant- 
ed to a greater extent in America than 
any other shrub. It has the merit of 
being very easy to handle, growing 
rapidly and blossoming freely, even 
when cut back hard. Few shrubs are 


more tractable, so that it can be 
grown as a large or as a_ siall 
plant, at the will of the owner. 


As the flowers pass their prime they 
take on a reddish hue. Some persons 
like the flowers at this stage, and even 
cut and dry them for house decora- 
tion in winter. To more refined 
tastes, however, they are rather dis- 
agreeable. 

Hydrangea paniculata is in many 
ways much more attractive. The 
conical flower spikes are pure white, 
and lose nothing of beauty because not 
double like those of the grandiflora 
variety. In size and habit of growth 
the plants are much alike, but garden 
makers who are planning to set out 
shrubs this Fall will be wise to consid- 
er the planting of Hydrangea pani- 
culata rather than the more common, 
and in many ways less desirable, 
grandiflora variety. 


Koelreuteria paniculata 

Although it»appears in many gar- 
dens as a shrub, Koelreuteria pani- 
culata will eventually grow to a tree 





from 30 to 40 feet high. It is one of 
the few woody plants to flower in mid- 
summer, and has been very attractive 
this season. The flowers come in the 
form of large erect clusters. They are 
golden yellow in color and are fol- 
lowed by bladder-like pale fruits. Al- 
though there is no reason for its neg- 
lect, Koelreuteria paniculata has not 
been planted very widely in New Eng- 
land. It is more often seen in the 
Middle States. It is sometimes de- 
scribed in catalogues as the Japanese 
Lacquer tree, although as a matter of 
fact it does not yield lacquer, or even 
come from Japan. 





THE WILT DISEASE OF CHINA 
ASTERS 





China aster plants that have grown 
for some time in apparently healthy 
condition and then suddenly die or 
turn yellow and wilt. with the develop- 
ment of sickly leaves and small flow- 
ers, are in all probability suffering 
from “wilt,” according to the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Agriculture. This is a 
fungus discase and the symptoms are 
caused by the clogging of the sap 
channels in the stem by the wilt fun- 
gus. Such plants show no outward 
sign of the fungus but when the stem 
is cut across near the ground the 
woody tissue is seen to be brown and 
discolored. 

The wilt tungus enters from the soil 
symptoms at or near flowering time, 
at which time the fungus is well 
established in the stem and the water 
supply is less abundant in the soil. 

The wilt disease is very hard to con- 
trol.and will continue to be so until 
wilt-resistant varieties are bred, such 
as are now known in the similar wilt 
troubles of cabbages and tomatoes. 
Sterilizing the soil for seedlings, plant- 
ing the seed far apart, growing the 
asters in a different place each year, 
and careful destruction by burning of 
old diseased plants, including the 
whole root system—these are the only 
recommendations for dealing with wilt 
that can now be given. 





WATER FOR GLADIOLI 





The value of water for the growing 
of Gladioli has been clearly demon- 
strated this season. In parts of the 
country where there has been a gen- 
erous rainfall, Gladioli are from ten 
days to two weeks ahead of those in 
New England, where there has been a 
prolonged drought. New England 
Gladioli are far behind their usual 
schedule in the matter of maturity. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society have 
purchased the name and good will 
of HORTICULTURE. Beginning 
with this number the Society will 
publish the paper twice a month 
with the hope of increasing the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the So- 
ciety and thus furthering the pur- 
pose for which it was organized— 
the improvement of horticulture 
in all its branches. 

Mr. E. I. Farrington, who has 
been the editor of HORTICUL- 
TURE during the past four years, 
has been appointed by the Trustees 
the secretary of the Society, its 
librarian, and the custodian and 
manager of the building. He en- 
ters upon these duties today. He 
will continue to edit HORTICUL- 
TURE. 

All communications relating to 
the affairs of the Society and to 
the conduct of HORTICULTURE 
should be addressed to him at Hor- 
ticultural Hall, No. 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. W. P. Rich, who has for 
twenty-one years, as secretary and 
librarian, successfully managed 
the affairs of the Society, retires 
at his own request from these posi- 
tions, but will continue under Mr. 
Farrington the care of the library. 

It is the hope of the Trustees that 
HORTICULTURE can be made a 
useful influence in its field. To 
accomplish this its editor will need 
the help of all the members of the 
Society who have anything to say 
avout plants, their value and cultt- 
vation. 

A copy of HORTICULTURE 
will be sent free to every member 
of the Society. 


plants and flowers, to teach better 
horticultural practices, to stimu- 
late gardening enthusiasm, to 
teach the importance of extending 
public parks and playgrounds, and 
of their better and more intelligent 
care, and of protecting the wild 
flowers of the land for the enjoy- 
ment of rich and poor alike. 

We shall be very glad to have 
the names of persons who might 
become interested to join the So- 
ciety or subscribe to HORTICUL- 
TURE. We want a larger and 
stronger membership list—a larger 
and better paper. 

It is the hope of the Trustees 
that. by strengthening the Society 
by an enlarged membership and by 
a greater actwity and interest 
among its members it can with 
their assistance do much to in- 
crease the prosperity and happv- 
mess of the people of Massachu- 
setts, 

MASSACHUSETTS HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 
By Albert C. Burrage, 
President. 





“HORTICULTURE’S” FOUNDER 
HORTICULTURE, which has now 





become the property of the Massachu-_ 


setts Horticultural Society, has long 
occupied an honorable place among 
the horticultural journals of America. 
It was founded in 1904 by the late 
William J. Stewart, who was very 
prominent in the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists, and who was an unusually easy 
and entertaining writer. Mr. Stewart 
did much for the horticulturists of 
this country, and for this reason and 
because of his winning personality, he 
won a host of friends who will find 
deep satisfaction in the fact that the 
paper which he established and to 
which he gave the best years of his 
life, is to be carried on by a.great in- 
stitution like the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society. 


IMPROVEMENT PLANNED 





Beginning with the next issue, 


HORTICULTURE will be printed 
on a much higher grade of paper in 
order that better impressions may be 
obtained from the many illustrations 
which it is using and which will con- 
tinue to be an important feature of 
the publication. 


Historic Gardens of Virginia. Com- 
piled by The James River Garden Club. 
Edited by Edith Tunis Sale. Pub- 
lished by The William Reed Press, 
Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 


Every state in our Union makes its 
own appeal, from the earnest pressure 
of Massachusetts, the wild, pictur- 
esque mountain life of Kentucky and 
Tennessee, to the charm and romance 
of Virginia. In the beautifully illus- 
trated copy of the Historic Gardens of 
Virginia, which has just come from 
the press, the beauty of the old homes 
and gardens in Virginia is well por- 
trayed. 

At Brandon we catch a glimpse of 
Judith Shakespeare, also of the mys- 
terious wedding rifg tied to the chan- 
delier, bringing the romance of ghostly 
visitors to that fine old home. At 
Montpelier our thoughts fly back to 
Dolly Madison entertaining her guests 
in her horseshoe garden, while James 
Madison was busy planting his trees. 
At Hickory Hiil we find the “box 
walk formed by the double line of 
great box-trees, beginning at the en- 
trance and extending away to the far 
side of the garden, where a green 
bank, bathed in sunshine, gleams in 
the distance, through an arcade whose 
graceful curve reminds one of the 
arch of the Natural Bridge.” 

The illustration of Mount Vernon 
gives its sweep of lawn to the beau- 
tiful Potomac River, while in the pic- 
ture of Sabine Hall we have a gay 
parterre of flowers. So through the 
three hundred and fifty-five pages of 
this delightful book runs the love of 
the garden and the hospitality of the 
homes of old Virginia, the state which 
is to our Union what Italy is to Eu- 
rope— 

“Oh, woman country, wooed, not wed, 

Loved all the more by earth’s male 

lands, 

Laid to their hearts instead!” 

Let us thank Miss Sale and The 
James River Garden Club for all the 
time and thought they have given to 
editing and compiling this charming 
book 


Weston, Mass. M:. R. CASE. 





STARTING FREESIAS 





Freesias to be used for forcing in 
the house, need to be started early. 
They require a long season in which 
to develop, but if potted up in August 
they will be blooming in the holiday 
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season. It is desirable to use deep 
pots rather than shallow pans, for the 
roots require plenty of space. It is 
not necessary to place freesias in a 
dark cellar or in a pit, after the prac- 
tice followed in starting most winter 
flowering bulbs. Yet they should not 
be given a location in strong light. 
They will make good root growth if 
the pots are set under a table in the 
house or under a bench in the con- 
servatory. The roots and foliage de- 
velop at the same time, but the fo- 
liage grows slowly, and four or five 
months may elapse before the blossoms 
appear. 





THE MOUNTAIN PINKS 


I wish to say a few words in favor 
of the diminutive class of Mountain 
Pinks. A low creeping, sometimes 
dense cushion-like growth, during May 
and June, bedecked with legions of 
charming little blossoms, sweetly fra- 
grant, are the characteristics they have 
in common. As a rule designers of 
rock gardens treasure them highly. 
One of the prettiest in this class is 
Dianthus deltoides, depicted in the ac- 
companying illustration. The blossoms 
of the original deltoides are carmine 
rose; the variety deltoides albus ap- 
pears in pure white. 

Dianthus caesius, a species with 
glaucous foliage and a great abundance 
of very attractive pink blossoms, and 
Dianthus alpinus, in two distinct col- 
ors, red and white, draw attention at 
a glance. Dianthus neglectus, a com- 
pact growing species from the moun- 
tain regions of Central Europe, 
adorned with carmine red flowers, and 
Dianthus fragrans, a very free pink 
bloomer hailing from the high alti- 
tudes of the Caucasus, complete the 
list of the best known rock garden 
pinks in cultivation. 








PERENNIALS 

















Gaillardias. 


There are garden makers who con- 
tend that Gaillardias are not suffi- 
ciently refined, or delicate enough in 
their colorings, to make them fit sub- 
jects for a well-ordered garden. The 
majority of amateurs, however, like 
their warm hues and their free flower- 
ing habit. The Gaillardia is particu- 
larly to be recommended for amateurs 
who are not able to apply water arti- 
ficially. If the soil in which they are 
planted has been dug deeply and well 
enriched with well rotted manure the 
Gaillardias will go through the dryest 
summer without failing to bloom abun- 
dantly from June or July until Octo- 
ber. The plants sometimes winter kill 
in very cold sections, but will usually 
go through without much loss if given 
a light mulch after the ground freezes. 

Although Gaillardias are most often 
seen in hardy borders, there is no rea- 
son why they should not be grown in 
beds. Even in borders they should 
be grouped, as they are effective only 
when a considerable number of the 
large lemon and orange flowers are 
seen together. 

The blooms are quite as valuable 
for cutting as for garden ornamenta- 
tion, having very long stems and re- 
maining in good condition several 
days if an inch is cut from the bottom 
of each stem every morning. Gaillar- 
dias seem to have received more at- 
tention in Europe than in America, 
and some of the best strains come from 
English-grown seed. This is the per- 
ennial plant which is sometimes 
spoken of as the Blanket Flower. The 





MOUNTAIN PINKS. 


reason for the name is said to lie in 
the old-fashioned practice of using the 
color combinations when designing 
home-made blankets, 

Gaillardias can be propagated read- 
ily by root cuttings, but it is better to 
do the work in the Spring than in the 
Fall. An examination of the roots 
will show that they contain numerous 
eyes. If they are cut up so that each 
piece has two eyes, and planted an 
inch deep, nearly all of them will 
grow, and soon reach blooming size. 


Artemisia lactiflora. 


This Chinese plant has made many 
friends since it was introduced some 
years ago by E. H. Wilson, of the Ar- 
nold Arboretum. The Chinese farmers 
dislike it as cordially as American 
farmers dislike the Daisy, but it shows 
no propensity to become a weed in 
this country, and is much handsomer 
in cultivation than in its native state. 
Possibly it has been somewhat over- 
rated, for it is not especially lovely. At 
the same time it makes a good ap- 
pearance in the hardy border, with its 
creamy-white, sweet-scented flowers 
growing in heads that somewhat re- 
semble those of the Spiraea. It comes 
in late Summer, at a time when good 
flowers are none too plentiful, and is 
displayed to the best advantage when 
used with more: brilliant-hued blos- 
soms, like those, for example, of the 
Kniphofias or Red Hot Pokers. 


Everlasting Peas. 

If it were possible to put into the 
Everlasting Pea (Lathyrus latifolius) 
the sweet odor of the annual pea, this 
would be one of the garden’s most 
prized possessions, As it is, even 
without perfume, the Everlasting Pea 
is a delightful flower, although seldom 
seen in gardens. The blossoms are 
very similar to those of the more com- 
mon pea, but are grown on stronger 
stems and come up year after year 
with comparatively little attention 
after once being established. They 
can be trained to climb over trellises 
or arbors or on rocks, although they 
do not grow very tall. There are 
varieties in white and shades of pink 
and red. 

The Everlasting Pea makes very 
strong roots, and for that reason is 
not readily transplanted. It can be 
moved in Spring or Fall if plenty of 
earth is taken with the roots, but al-— 
ways with more or less risk. On the 
other hand, it blossoms readily from 
seed, and small seedling plants are 
moved about without difficulty. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 














What is the proper status of the 
Black-Eyed Susan, Rudbeckia hirta? 
Is it really to be classed as a weed 
and banished from gardens, or shall it 
be received in polite society and given 
a warm corner in the hardy border? 
I will confess that in my garden it is 
very welcome. Indeed, some efforts 
have been made to establish it there, 
and it never fails to bloom gayly in 
spite of indifferent care, or even 
downright neglect. I have been made 
happy to see it grow continually larger 
under cultivation until the blooms now 
match those of the Shasta Daisy. To 
my mind it looks especially well when 


standing cheek by jowl with ~ the 
white Loosestrife, Lysimachia cleth- 
roides. 


Have I answered my own question? 
Possibly, to my personal satisfaction. 
But how cheap and commonplace I 
feel when some of my visitors with 
more refined tastes allow their noses 
to be perceptibly elevated as they 
gaze on my clunips of Black-Eyed 
Susans, and especially when they in- 
quire, “Don’t you think they are a 
- bit coarse for such an intimate posi- 
tion?” or “Isn’t. it very difficult to 
keep them from running over every- 
thing?” 

But I make haste to defend my big- 
eyed friends, even while admitting 


that I originally dug them out of the 
fields. They are no coarser, I con- 
tend, than that other Rudbeckia, 
Golden Glow by name, and spread no 
faster. Yet the catalogues will tell 
you blithely that Golden Glow is one 
of the finest hardy plants introduced 
in recent years. Now the truth is that 
Golden Glow is little less than a nui- 
sance in my garden, or was until I 
ruthlessly plucked out most of it to 
make room for Black-Eyed Susans. It 
kept forever appearing where I did 
not want it, and it had to be staked 
or it would fall like a blanket over its 
neighbors, and it always attracted a 
lively colony of plant lice. More- 
over, the double flowers are, to my 
mind, much less decorative than those 
of its more democratic cousin. 

To be sure, Golden Glow has its 
uses. It looks very well massed 
against a barn or outbuilding or along 
a fence, but for the hardy border give 
me Black-Eyed Susan. 





No one has a right to dogmatize, 
however. To do so shows a lack of 
that sympathetic understanding which 
binds garden makers in a friendly 
brotherhood. Differences of opinion 
might prove no differences at all if all 
the facts were considered. Climatic 
conditions alone have much to do with 





THE PRAIRIE ROSE AS A GARDEN PLANT. 











results. Thus a friend in Connecticut 
writes enthusiastically of her success 
with the new yellow Rose Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, which made a great 
mass of color for many weeks in her 
garden. Yet I tind W. B. Clarke, the 
famous California Rose grower, mak- 
ing the following most uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about this variety in a 
public talk: 

“I said I would mention Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet again and here 
goes. The editor of the ‘American 
Rose Annual’ says we nurserymen 
never mention any faults, but always 
praise each variety with fulsome lan- 
guage. I wish he could hear what I 
am going to say. I really hate to do 
it. It is to me the worst disappoint- 
ment in years. It took the Bagatelle 
Gold Medal at Paris; it has been 
praised to the skies in Europe and in 
this country; I have a colored illus- 
tration of it from France that would 
bring tears to your eyes on account of 
its fatal beauty, but when it flowered 
here;—well, it was a painful shock. 
A few pale yellow petals surrounding a 
huge dark brown or black bunch of 
stamens and pistils. The second sea- 
son was as bad as the first. We can 
only surmise that it does better some- 
where than it does here. We will 
grow it for those more favored sec- 
tions to enjoy.” 


I find one well-known Rose grower 
using considerable time and ink to 
tell the world what an arrant fraud 
the Climbing American Beauty has 
proved to be, alleging that no intelli- 
gent Rose lover should plant it under 
any circumstances. And yet I find 
Mrs. Charlotte R. Lomas saying in 
her book, “Garden Whimsies,” that 
this Rose is her favorite. 





It séems rather a pity that more 
general use is not made of Rosa 
Setigera in gardens. This is the 
Prairie Rose which has its native 
home in the central part of the conti- 
nent, Michigan to Texas. It is a love- 
ly wild Rose and has flowered beau- 
tifully this season, making a splendid 
picture wherever grown in masses, 
mostly in public parks. The plant 
grows vigorously and has tall arch- 
ing stems. The flowers are produced 
in clusters and are pure pink. No 
single Rose, no matter how modern 
or by what hybridizer produced, is 
more delightful than the Prairie Rose. 
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EVERGREEN RHODODENDRONS* 





The Reasons For Many Failures With These Shrubs 





Persons who may desire to culti- 
vate Rhododendrons must remember 
that they, including nearly all Azaleas, 
cannot live in soil impregnated with 
lime and that with the exception of 
the native R. maximum they are not 


hardy north of Massachusetts, and 
that south of Maryland, except at 
high altitudes on the Appalachian 


Mountains, the summers are too hot 
for them. The range therefore in 
eastern North America where these 
plants can be successfully cultivated 
is comparatively small, but probably 
the northwest coast of North America 
from southern British Columbia to 
northern California is as well suited 
for these plants as any part of the 
world, and in this region there can be 
grown in addition to all the varieties 
common in European gardens the 





*From a Bulletin of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum. 


Himalayan and Chinese species which 
here in the east can only be kept alive 
in glass houses, and in Europe thrive 
only in a few exceptionally favorable 
places like Cornwall or in the neigh- 
borhood of the Italian Lakes. 
Rhododendrons, although they are 
moisture-loving plants, do not thrive 
in undrained positions; they do best 
in soil in which loam, peat and sand 
have been equally mixed, although 
peat is not always essential to the 
successful cultivation of these plants. 
They should be planted where the 
roots of trees cannot take away mois- 
ture from them, and the best position 
for these plants is on the north side 
but not too near coniferous trees as 
they have been planted in the Arnold 
Arboretum. In such positions they 
are protected from the direct rays of 
the sun in March and April, for in this 
climate where the roots are in frozen 


ground in winter and therefore can- 
not take up moisture, it is important 
to reduce as much as possible winter 
and early spring evaporation from the 
leaves. It is this evaporation from the 
leaves of evergreens growing in frozen 
soil which makes it impossible to keep 
alive many of them in this part of 
the country; and this is the reason 
why it is desirable here to water thor- 
oughly Rhododendrons just before the 
ground freezes in the autumn. 

Of the species of evergreen Rhodo- 
dendrons only the eastern American 
R. maximum, R. catawbiense, R. 
carolinianum and its variety with 
white flowers (var. album), R. minus 
and its mountain form, the Caucasian 
R. Smirnovii and R. caucasicum at 
least in some of its forms, are truly 
hardy in Massachusetts. 

There are only nine species of this 
great genus of several hundred species, 
hardy in this climate, and there is lit- 
tle hope that another species able to 
support this climate will be found. 
The poverty of our gardens in this 
plant appears when the Arboretum 
collection is compared with that in a 
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RHODODENDRONS WELL PLACED 
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ON THE BANK OF A STREAM. 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--ByY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than 


any 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 
New catalogue and new prices 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
REMINGTON, INDIANA 








PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Me. 








Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
Evergreens and Roses 


Send us your list 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 


YALESVILLE, CONN. 








ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES 


Superb Stock Superb Varieties 
Send for beautiful illustrated 
peony booklet, 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS 
Reno Rosenfield, Owner 
72nd & Bedford Ave. Omaha, Neb. 








The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Specialize in Rare and Fine 
Varieties of Bearded Irises 
Send for List 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 








PEONIES 


Shaylor’s New List 
Just Off the Press. 


Many New Seedlings 
As Well as All the Lead- 
ing Varieties. 
SHAYLOR & ALLISON, 
Auburndale, Mass. 











Trees 
Plants 
Planting 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalog 
BRECK-ROBINSON 
NURSERY COMPANY 
Lexington Mass. 














garden in Cornwall in England, in 
which some three hundred and sixty 
species are growing and in which on 
a day in: May sixty-five species have 
been in flower. Such a collection, and 
perhaps even a better one, can be 
made in a garden in the neighborhood 


of Portland, Oregon, or in some favor- 
able place on the shores of Puget 
Sound, but the sooner it is realized 
that northeastern North America is 
not a good Rhododendron country 
in any broad sense the better it will 
be for the gardens in this part of the 
United States. 

For the last seventy years a large 
amount of thought, labor and: money 
have been expended in attempts to 
cultivate these plants in the New Eng- 
land and Middle States; during this 
time many hundreds of thousands of 
these plants, principally hybrids of 
the American R. catawbiense, have 
been imported from Europe but the 
collections of Rhododendrons in the 
eastern states at all satisfactory’ or 
comprehensive can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. In this climate 
unfortunately only a few of the Cataw- 
biense hybrids, which are the popular 
Rhododendrons here, can be grown. 
The American parent of these hybrids 
is perfectly hardy, but the influence 
of the tender Himalayan species with 
which it has been crossed has made 
most of the varieties of this hybrid un- 
suited to this climate. 

The influence of the tender R. ponti- 
cum, the stock on which these plants 
have been almost universally grafted 
in European nurseries, may account 
in part for the fact that plants of 
these hybrids which have lived here 
for thirty or forty years have then 
died without any other apparent cause. 
If evergreen Rhododendrons are ever 
to become hardy and permanent fea- 
tures of eastern gardens we must give 
up trying to make European-grown 
plants successful here, and confine our 
efforts to the few species which are 
hardy here and to crossing these 
among themselves in the hope of ob- 
taining hybrids which will be able to 
grow here permanently. 

R. catawbiense is perhaps the hardi- 
est here of all Rhododendrons; the 
habit is excellent and the leaves are 
handsomer than those of the other 
hardy species. Improvement in the 
color of the flower is all that is need- 
ed to make it a first rate plant for 
this climate. It is doubtful if this can 
be accomplished by crossing it with 
other species, but through patient se- 
lection it may be improved and possi- 
bly a white-flowered form discovered. 














Your chance to se- 
BULBS cure, at most attrac- 
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MISH-A-MISH GARDENS 


Hardy Iris Rizomes that will bloom 
next spring when planted before 
Oct. 1. Mixed colors, $1.25 per doz.; 
two or more dozen, $1.00 per doz.; 
F. O. B. Copemish. Send your or- 
ders early so the Iris gets well 
rooted before winter sets in. 

L. L. Milarch. Copem'sh. Mich, L.B. 63 
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16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Reliable Florists 








BOSTON, MASS. 
144 Massachusetts Avenue 


CAPLAN 


Special attention to telegraphic orders 

for New England Oonservatory of 

Music, Radcliffe and ag Colleges 
Member F. T. 








BOSTON, MASS. 


THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 








BOSTON 
MASS. 
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AN AMATEUR’S GUIDE 





Reliable Florists 





It is quite possible that professional | 
landscape architects will not give un- | 





qualified approval to a Tittle book 
which has been written by Ernest Hil- 
born, who is also the publisher. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be received with joy 
by any number of amateur garden mak- 
ers who have long been waiting for 


something which will give them the wteutet 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 
The Leading For all this 


District 





principles of landscape gardening, 
minus the technical frills. No one can 





read this book without being able to 
plant more intelligently, both as re- 
gards the material used and its ar- 
rangement. The following paragraph 
indicates the practical nature of Mr. 
Hillborn’s remarks: 

“Do not place trees too near the 
house in an effort to keep the rooms 
cool. There is an interesting point 


David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


New York City 


Write or Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, 
New York 


Telephone 1552-15538 Columbus 





here that is often overlooked. The 





heat that comes in the window is 








largely the reflected heat from the 
ground and not the direct rays. The 
sun’s rays never seem so hot in the 
upper windows of the sky scraper. 
Place your trees so as to shade the 
lawn if you would have the rooms cool. 
So plant that every portion of the lot 
secures shade through a part of the 
day. This retains the moisture and 
makes for a thrifty growth, of grass 

















426 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel - Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery, Manhasset, L. I. 











' and shrubs.” 
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WILSON, 
OK 


PLANT SPRAY 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















NUSUAL ar- 
rangements have 
| been made by the U.S. 
Government’s fast 
freight steamers for 
this seasgn’s importa- 

















Bbls. $90, 1-2 bbls. $50, 10 gals. 
5 gals. $10 














SPRINGFIELD 












Kills Plant Insects, Scale and Mildew 
Used by Leading Gardeners 


Ccbreililign. 


NEW JERSEY 








tion of garden bulbsand 
seeds from Holland. 


Steamers adaptable 
to the trade with large 
airy tween deck space 
have been especiallyse- 
lected for the service. 

Direct service from 


Rotterdam to New 
York. 


\ 





\\ 


$20 , 














42 Broadway, New er Sac 
naging Operators 











rom HOLLAND 


Tulip and other Garden Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 





Next Sailings 


August 
3rd, 13th and 23rd 


September 
2nd, 12th and 22nd 


Hoboken or Brooklyn 
delivery! Direct delivery 
to Boston, Baltimore 
and Norfolk can be 
arrranged. 


In addition, fortnightly ser- 
vice is maintained from 
Rotterdam to Montreal for 
Canadian and Northern U, 

8. Inland points. Steamers 
under operation of Rogers@ 
Webb, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Write NOW for information 


COSMOPOLITAN SHIPPING CO. BLACK DIAMOND S. S. CORP. 
67 Me sony Place, New York City 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
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The Swnacticide 
Ais, plank Bice 
of many 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, 
white fly, thrips and soft scale and 
most sap-sucking insects, 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vege- 


ables. 
VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms and 
other worms working in the soil. 


Quarts, $1; Gallons, $3 


Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
MADISON, N. J. 














BRECK'S 


51 North Market St., Boston 
NEW CROP PANSY SEED 





, = . 
Breck’s Boston Prize Mixture 
AND SEPARATE COLORS 
Full Line of 
HARDY PERENNIAL SEEDS 
Send for Catalogue 














STAR BRAND ROSES 


“ american Pillar” and nearly 
every other good hardy climber 


Send for our list. 
EST GR 
The egnane.2 * W ove 
Robert Pyle, Pres. Ant. Wintzer, Vice-Pres. 

















Deciduous TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
Catalogue sent on request 
Back Bay-Y, 419 Boylston 8t. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROSES 
Strong, field-grown bush and climb- 
ing Roses. Hudnall Bros., Tyler, Texas. 





PEONIES 
Collection of 6 named _ varieties— 
2 pink, 2 white, 2 red—$5.00. “Sunne- 
krest Gardens,” Paoli, Pennsylvania. 
Letty Nofer Esherick. 





HORTICULTURIST AS FOREMAN in 
charge of Mitchell Park Conservatory 
and park flower planting, Milwaukee 
Park system. House furnished, salary 
$2520. Test for this position Aug. 14. 
Apply City Service Commission, City 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





*Phone, 
Columbus 6883 


Wess 


A 
/ a 


at 72. on 


THE NAME “MALANDRE BROTHERS” ON A BOX OF FLOWERS IS A GUARANTEE 
OF QUALITY. ORDERS FROM OTHER CITIES RECEIVE OUR PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


We Are Members of the F. T. D. 

















Bobbink & Atkins | 


Ask for Nurscrymen 


Catalocue and 
Florists 


RUTHERFORD 
NEW JERSEY 


Visit 


Vi ur serv 



































American Grown Bulbs of 
Daffodils Ready in September! 


And the sooner you plant them, the more root action will result 
and the better will be blooming results next Spring. Our Ameri- 
can bulbs have the very great advantage of being much more early 
to bloom when “forced” under glass as well as when planted out- 
doors. For naturalizing in the woods and meadows, in the lawns 
of town and country places the bulbs may be had here and planted 
in the pleasant planting month of September. 

Narcissus once planted need no attention, growing and multiply- 
ing as do the wild flowers, hence are a permanent investment 
as are shrubs. 

NOW FOR ACTION:—Send One Dollar by way of experiment 
and I will mail you, postpaid, 30 fine Daffodil Bulbs. I advise 
planting “Queen of the Chalice Cups.’’ 


Complete free list on request! 


GEO. LAWLER 
Gardenville Tacoma, Washington 





























FARQUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


The Cream of the Dutch Crop 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissi 


We import the Best Bulbs produced in Holland, and 
they have been awarded many First Prizes at the lead- 
ing Horticultural Exhibitions of the Country. ‘Write 
for our Bulb Catalogue—Mailed free upon request. 


R. & J. Farquhar Company 


6 SOUTH MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 

This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 

The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 














Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 

In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and 
South Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 

A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published 
in this country or abroad, by making application to the Secretary. 

Horticultural Hall contains ¢commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 

All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 

Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every 
issue of HortTIcuLTURE, which will be published twice a month and will deal 
with all phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold 
Arboretum, and may be depended upon for the latest information about novel- 
ties and important introductions. 

Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member by applying to the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 
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A Few Facts Worth Remembering 


That the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES were established at their present 
location in 1832, 

That THOMAS C. THURLOW, the FOUNDER of the CHERRY HILL 
COLLECTION of PEONIES, began getting together the WORLD’S 
CHOICEST over fifty years ago. 

That in 1899 MR. THURLOW made the LARGEST PEONY SALE ON 
RECORD, reserving only 10 of each of his choicest varieties as a nucleus for 
a larger and better collection. 

That MR. THURLOW then began to get together what he hoped would be 
the choicest collection in existence. 

That in this stupendous undertaking he had the co-operation of his sons, 
GEORGE and WINTHROP, who later called DAVID C. STRANGER into 
active association with them. 

That in 1914 the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES bought practically all 
of E. J. SHAYLOR’S collection of Peonies with the exception of some of his 
choicer seedlings. 

That since then FOUR OTHER CHOICE COLLECTIONS have been 
absorbed by the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES. 

That the WHOLE WORLD has been scoured for the BEST PEONIES 
OBTAINABLE. : 

That some of the CHOICEST and HIGHEST RATING PEONIES in 
existence HAVE ORIGINATED at the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES. 

That the choicest and most vigorous of all these Peonies have been carefully 
selected and developed into what we are proud to call the CHERRY HILL 
STRAIN OF PEONIES, noted for their freedom from disease, vigor of growth 
and free blooming qualities. 

That in the past twenty years we have been awarded the following prizes: 
Two Kelway Bronze Medals Nine Mass. Hort. Soeiety Silver Medals 


One Kelway Silver Medal One Mass. Hort. Society Gold Medal 
One Appleton Silver Medal Three American Peony Society Silver Medals 
One Appleton Gold Medal Four American Peony Society Gold Medals 


One N. B. H. 8. Silver Medal One Pan-American Silver Medal 
One N. B. H. 8. Silver Cup One Movilla Garden Silver Cup 
One N. S. H. 8. Silver Medal 


Besides hundreds of first and second prizes for the best individual Peonies 
and smaller collections. : 


That THOUSANDS visit our Nurseries during mid-June to se SOME OF 
THE WORLD’S CHOICEST PEONIES in bloom. 


That in coming to the CHERRY HILL NURSERIES you get the benefit 
of all our experience in developing these wonderful flowers. 


A catalog describing the world’s best creations will be mailed free on 
request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, Inc.) 
Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 
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